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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

The Life of Patrick Augustine Feehan, Bishop of Nashville and 
first Archbishop of Chicago. By Reverend Cornelius J. 
Kirkfleet, Ord. Praem. with an introduction by the Rt. Rev. 
Peter James Muldoon, D.D. Matre and Company, Chicago. 
1922. Pp. XIX+381. 

His Life of St. Norbert completed, Father Kirkfleet sought a 
new task. Interest in the Catholic history of Illinois was aroused 
by the establishment of the Illinois Catholic Historical Society 
(1918) and the somewhat scanty attention given to the subject 
by the State Centennial History. Hence encouraged by Bishop 
Muldoon, Dr. Kirkfleet undertook this biographical study of 
Chicago's first archbishop, with the avowed intention of making 
Catholic annals more available for future church and secular 
historians. For as the bishop intimates, until such records are 
easily obtainable and Catholic history, general and local, has 
been written by scholars within the Church, secular historians 
cannot be criticized for their failure to appreciate the work of 
the Church. Toward this end the Life of Archbishop Feehan 
will aid materially as far as Chicago and the Middle West are 
concerned. 

Bishop Muldoon, unlike most men who write introductions, 
is unduly modest in his appraisement of the volume : "That it is 
a complete work the author does not pretend, as yet we are too 
close to the majestic figure. Future historians will, no doubt, 
give an ampler and more perfect account of the life and deeds of 
the first Archbishop of Chicago." The author was confronted 
with unusual difficulties, for correspondence had not been pre- 
served and newspaper notices were few, as the archbishop had a 
dread of publicity. Yet, despite the paucity of material, Dr. 
Kirkfleet has narrated the story of Feehan's life and his hercu- 
lean labors in Nashville and Chicago. 

The book is not without serious faults. At times, one feels 
that too much minutia and irrelevant material of anecdotal char- 
acter have been included. Too elaborate are the journalistic de- 
scriptions of episcopal receptions and consecration ceremonies 
with lists of names of participants and attendants. Such lists 
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may be of value as records, but if so should be relegated to the 
appendix or footnotes. The style is slightly grandiloquent, and 
the tone rather too eulogistic; but all biographers are tinctured 
with hero-worship. Again, it would have been well to have given 
more attention to the history and growth of the Church itself as 
apart from the life of the archbishop. On the other hand, the 
inclusion of this somewhat secondary material contributes to- 
ward a personal, intimate portrayal of the archbishop which 
makes him a living character. 

Patrick Joseph Feehan (1829-1902) was born in Ireland, in 
the year of Catholic Emancipation, of a family who attained a 
degree of scholarly culture in spite of the penal laws. His en- 
dowment was a love of books and an inherited strength of mind 
and body. An ecclesiastical student at Castle Knock, he was 
associated with Charles Russell, afterward Lord Russell of Kil- 
loon. Soon they parted forever, one for Maynooth, the other for 
Trinity. Both were destined for greatness, and in their service 
both advanced the Church. His family emigrating to America 
in 1850, Feehan to the regret of Archbishop Cullen of Dublin, 
left Maynooth to complete his course at Carondolet Seminary, St. 
Louis, at the call of Bishop P. R. Kenrick. There, he was or- 
dained in 1852. 

Father Feehan's pastoral work in St. Louis commenced in the 
cholera year of 1853, and in the plague-stricken levee-districts, 
his was truly a baptism of service. An instructor in the semi- 
nary, he had as a colleague Father Hennesy, later first arch- 
bishop of Dubuque. Pastor of St. Michael's Church during the 
Civil War, he aided in establishing a hospital under the Sisters 
of Charity. After the battle of Shiloh, the wounded were 
brought by the boatload. Father Feehan labored incessantly as 
a stretcher-bearer and as a priest, comforting the wounded and 
administering the last rites to the dying. No small number of 
conversions were inspired by his heroic service and the self- 
sacrifice of the nuns. 

The Diocese of Nashville became vacant on the resignation of 
Bishop Whelan in 1865, and Feehan was appointed, for a strong 
man was required to reconstruct this war-torn diocese which had 
been a highway for both armies. The cathedral and residence 
had served as barracks; churches and schools were half -de- 
stroyed ; debts overshadowed all ; and the faithful were scattered. 
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As a climax the cholera came in 1866 and in 1878-1879 to in- 
crease the general misery. Loss of life was terrible. Some fifty 
nuns and twenty-two priests fell victims, for, following the ex- 
ample of their bishop, they knew no rest when the plague- 
stricken in hospital or negro and immigrant hovel cried out for 
aid. Obstacles only encouraged Bishop Feehan to greater exer- 
tions. Vocations increased, churches and schools were built, 
and episcopal visitations garnered the lost Catholics of the 
backwoods region. Converts were attracted by the quiet, digni- 
fied bearing of the gigantic Feehan, so unlike the itinerant, shout- 
ing revivalist whom frontiersmen knew too well. Nashville was 
made a diocese in the true sense. Then in 1880, to the sorrow ot 
Catholics and to the regret of Protestant friends, came the sum- 
mons to Chicago, which on the death of Bishop Foley was made 
an arch-diocese. 

Arduous work was again in store for Archbishop Feehan, for 
the Church had not yet recovered from the losses of the great 
fire. Chicago was growing at a phenomenal rate and immi- 
grants were coming in ever increasing numbers. The Church 
must keep pace, and under Feehan's guidance from 1880 to 1902, 
the Catholic Church more than kept step with Chicago's unpre- 
cedented progress. By 1884, it could be said that "Every na- 
tionality known to our composite people is to be found there, and 
of the 700,000 inhabitants now dwelling where but a few years 
ago the splash of the Indian canoe was heard on the reedy creek, 
nearly one half are Catholics." (p. 157). Archbishop Quigley 
was in a position to understand when he declared : "I marvel at 
what he did and the manner in which he did it. The better I 
know Chicago and its problems, the higher is my appreciation of 
my predecessor." (p. 161). 

The decade of 1880-1890 was marked by the confirmation of 
over 100,000 persons, the ordination of one hundred and seventy- 
five priests, and the erection of sixty churches. Properties were 
purchased against the opposition of the timid, who unlike the 
bishop lacked vision. Chicago, he recognized as a coming me- 
tropolis. His suburban lands were merged in the city and his 
holdings mounted in value. His successful legal battle for ripa- 
rian rights won acreage of untold value on the Lake front. For 
this the diocese and his successors can well be thankful. 
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Schools were erected and teaching orders aided, for not even 
Archbishop Hughes was more interested in Catholic education. 
The poor, though, were his special charge. Immigrants of all 
races, he met without racial bias. At Feehanville in 1884, he 
established an industrial training school for boys. A new ven- 
ture in those days, it was his special delight; and in his declin- 
ing years, it was there that he built his country cottage. At the 
World's Fair, the Chicago Catholic Educational Exhibit attracted 
favorable attention as broad-minded Protestant educators noted. 
In conjunction with the education of the young through schools, 
the archbishop realized the aid of a Catholic press to train the 
people at large, hence in 1890, under his direction the Catholic. 
Press Company was founded to publish The New World having 
purchased Dr. McGovern's Catholic organ, The Home. 

Catholic societies were especially dear to him. As bishop of 
Nashville, he had urged the founding of the Order of Catholic 
Knights (1877). Temperance societies were fostered. The 
Catholic Foresters and the Hibernians were given every encour- 
agement. Both Archbishops Ryan and Ireland testify to the 
brilliancy of his defense of the Hibernians at the Baltimore 
Council. His love of Ireland and his intelligent interest in 
her problems and national aspirations are well evidenced by the 
lengthy excerpts from his addresses. 

Archbishop Feehan was an American to the core. An immi- 
grant himself from Ireland of the Establisment, he rejoiced in 
the freedom which the United States guaranteed to the individual 
communicant and to the Church. He understood true American- 
ization. In the words of Bishop Muldoon : "He was most sympa- 
thetic toward all races coming to our shores and his idea of 
Americanization was kindness and sympathy, coupled with aid 
during their first years in the United States. He said once that 
he feared the result if the newcomers would too rapidly discard 
their old-country habits, customs, or language. The change, he 
explained, would have to be gradual, and come from their own 
appreciation of the United States and the blessings conferred, 
rather than from a too forced action from without. His idea 
was persuasion rather than compulsion." (p. XVIII) . 

He feared professional Catholic leaders, and well he might. 
Nor did he believe in blatant protestations of Catholic loyalty to 
America. He was correct. Why should Catholics accept the 
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defensive when nativist, secret political parties make charges 
credited by no men or groups of consequence ? Relative to such 
a patriotic speech, Archbishop Feehan remarked : "No doubt, it 
will be read widely and favorably commented upon, but I do not 

relish such speeches It seems to me, it smacks of apology 

and in a delicate way insinuates that we Catholics are perhaps 
different from other citizens. I refuse to accept such a position. 
I am of my own choice simply an American citizen with no ex- 
planation or apology Let them scrutinize our works and 

we will stand by the verdict." (p. 296) . 

Rather long, but of interest to the student of the Church in 
the West, are the accounts of the consecration of Dr. John Mc- 
Mullen, first bishop of Davenport (1881), and of Bishop Edward 
Joseph Dunn for Dallas, Texas (1893), of Father Alexander Mc- 
Gavick (1899), and of Chancellor Peter J. Muldoon as auxiliary 
bishop of Chicago (1901). Considerable space is given to the sil- 
ver jubilee celebration of Archbishop Feehan's twenty-five years 
in the episcopate. The closing chapters recount the last days of 
the Archbishop, the obsequies, the testimonials and editorial 
comment. 

Such is the story of Archbishop Feehan and his labors as told 
by Dr. Kirkfleet. With more biographies of American prelates 
and better diocesan histories, the annals of the Church in Amer- 
ica can be written in full when the trained and inspired historian 
finally appears. 

R. J. P. 



The Architectural History of Mission San Carlos Borromeo, Cal- 
ifornia. By Frances Rand Smith, Berkeley : The Catholic 
Historical Survey Comission, 1921, Pp. 81. 

So much romantic twaddle has been written about the mis- 
sions of California that it is refreshing to welcome a new work 
which is not only not of that class but a real addition to the cate- 
gory of books that count. Such is The Architectural History of 
Mission San Carlos Borromeo, by Mrs. Frances R. Smith, of 
Palo Alto, which has just made its appearance under the auspices 
of the California State Historical Survey Commission, with a 
commendatory introduction by Owen C. Coy, director and archi- 
vist of the commission. 



